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The Daily Paper of the Submarine Branch 


SULLIVAN AND JACKSON 
NEVER MET——WHY ? 


T seems that many people 

still have the erroneous idea 
that Jack Johnson was the 
direct cause of white men rais- 
ing the bar to black men in 
boxing. The drawing of the 
colour line, as our American 
cousins prefer it, dates back 
further than that. 

I have already endeavoured 
to show in what high esteem 
the world generally held Peter 
Jackson. Yet, strange as it 
may sound, it was against 
Jackson that the famous John 
L. Sullivan drew the line. 

It is for this very reason that 
we in this country have always 
refused to include Sullivan’s 
name on the list of world cham- 
pions of the past. There is no 
denying the high place in ring 
history that Sullivan carved 
for himself with his two huge 
fists, but his balance on the 
pedestal would have been all 
the firmer if it had not been 
for this one notable piece of 
backsliding on his part. 


He had not the slightest 
excuse for nis refusal to meet 
Peter Jackson, who would in- 
deed have been a worthy foe- 
man, Many attempts were 
made to bring the pair to- 
gether in the ring, and, for 
his part, Jackson was always 
ready, and indeed extremely 
anxious, to meet the tough 
American heavy-weight cham- 
pien to decide which of them 
was really the world’s cham- 
pion. 


Suggested private fight 


Is it, then, to be wondered at 
that many critics of that period 
suggested that Sullivan was 
afraid to meet Jackson? Yet 
those who knew him well have 
always declared that Sullivan 
had the heart of a lion. 

Frank Hall, who managed 
Sullivan in his later days, has 











said that John L.. offered to 
make a match with Jackson 
provided they fought in private 
with no more than ten men 
present. That may be taken for 
what it is worth, but it still 
fails to provide the real answer 
to the question, and thus must 
go down as just such another 
unsolved mystery as the one 
propounded by Johnson and 
Langford. 

Sullivan was the last of the 
American bare-knuckle fighters 
and he did much to popularise 
the glove game by touring the 
world and offering prizes to 
anyone who could stand up to 
four rounds with him. 

Born at Boston, Massachu- 
setts, on October 15, 1858, Sul- 
livan took to the ring at an 
early age, and was engaged in 
tough battles for twenty years, 
during which time he netted 
several fortunes, but spent the 
money in quicker time than it 
took to acquire. 

At the age of 17 he was so 
powerful that he could not get 
anyone to box with him in his 
native Boston. He became the 
kingpin of American heavy- 
weight fighting, and held his 
position for a long time. It 
was in the evening of his ring 
career that he lost his Ameri- 
can heavy-weight title to James 
J. Corbett, who knocked him 
out in 21 rounds at New Or- 
leans in 1892. 

Within the space of nine 
months, in 1883 Sullivan knocked 
cut fifty men. He made a tour 
of the United States, offering 
1,000 dollars to anyone he 
failed to defeat in four rounds. 


Harry Wills was unlucky 


Peter Jackson was not the 
only great negro boxer who 
had been made to miss the 
chance of a world’s title be- 
cause the reigning champion 
saw fit to draw the colour line. 








Here is the only woman carter employed in St. Helen’s, Lancashire—Mrs. 


Mary Dolan, 
Mary about 


wife of the Rugby player, James Arthur Dolan. 
Arthur doesn’t know about rugger isn’t Macetl much, and that 


What James 
nearly goes for 


horses. James Arthur’s footwork some folk think is perfect, 


but what about his good lady's[four-foot work—six, counting her own. 
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deals with some fur- 
ther interesting facts 
affecting historical 
events in ‘‘ The Gold- 


en Age of Boxing.” 


There have been many in- 
stances, but none perhaps was 
more marked, nor more unfair, 
since Jackson's time, than that 
of Harry Wills. 

Wills must have been born 
under an unlucky star, for there 
is little doubt that had he 
reached his boxing prime at a 
time when there was no ques- 
tion of debarring blacks from 
the championship he must have 
become world’s heavy-weight 
champion. But when Wills had 
reached his best, the hate cam- 
paign which had been worked 
up against Jack Johnson be- 
came so acute that he received 
just the reverse of encourage- 
ment whenever he tried to get 
a title match. 

It is noteworthy that Harry 
Wills was born in that memor- 
able year that saw the fight 
between Jackson and Slavin— 
1892. He was a_ magnificent 
specimen of humanity, standing 
6ft. 3in. With the tremendous 
reach of 84 inches and 15% 
stone in weight, it may be imag- 
ined what a tough proposition 
he constituted for any ordinary 
heavy-weight to tackle. 

Although collateral form is 
not always a true guide as to 
how one fighter compares with 
another, we can get a dead-line 
comparison by taking the fights 
between Wills and Langford. 

It is agreed that Langford 
was at least as good as John- 
son, and as the bigger black 
would never consent to a meet- 
ing with Langford after he had 
won his world’s title, many of 
the game’s best judges chose 
to regard Langford as _ the 
better man. 


Met thirteen times 


In any event, the greatness 
of Langford is undeniable. Wills 
and Langford fought each other 
thirteen times, and on each 
occasion put up battles that re- 
main in the memories of the 
beholders. Six of these con- 
tests were of the mno-decision 
variety, and of the seven which 
were fought to a decision, Wills 
won five and Langford two. 

These meetings were 

spread over a period of eight 
years, and although it may be 
thought that Langford was 
on the down grade when 
Wills reached his prime, it 
must be stated that Langford 
was twice beaten by Wills in 
1918, when he was still con- 
sidered to be at his best. 
Negroes last considerably 
longer in the ring than white 
men, and |f could name at 
least a score of them who 
were fighting well when 
turned fifty. 

Wills probably reached his 
peak of form round about the 
time Jack Dempsey became 
world’s champion, and, even if 
Dempsey had been’ willing to 
ignore the colour bar, no pro- 
moter would have risked the 
ostracism that would have been 
his portion had he dared to 
bring the pair together in the 
ring. The hate ~campaign 
against Jack Johnson had by 
no means died down even then. 

It takes more than one season 
of cleansing rains to wash off 
the mud that sticks like glue. 

That Wills would have been 
a worthy holder of the world’s 
heavy-weight title is fairly 
certain, but he was born at the 
wrong time and was never 
given the chance of a champion- 
ship match. 





The end of Siki 


To deal with all the coloured 















JACK DEMPSEY 





boxers who had been frozen 
out of championship matches 
would require a lot of space, 
but I shall bring a number of 
them up for review as. they 
come to hand to make up our 
patchwork quilt. Enough at the 
moment to mention that many 
kindly coloured folk felt this 
hurt to their pride and took 
steps wherever possible to see 
that any wayward son was 
brought to book before more 
outeries arose. 


There is io better instance of 
this than to recall the final cur- 
tain on the career of Battling 
Siki, a wild and woolly negro 
who did more outrageous things 
than Jack Johnson’s bitterest 
enemies could invent to add to 


the list of his so-called crimes. 


When he had made things 
too hot for himself on the 


Continent of Europe, Siki 
made tracks for America. 
This irrepressible son of 


darkness wasn’t hailed as ‘a 
black prince. He was found 
dead in the gutter of a Haar- 
lem back street, his body 
riddled with bullets. If any 
tears were shed at his pass- 
ing, they didn’t roll down any 
coloured cheek 


iis a 
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ANOTHER official booklet is- 
sued to U.S. Forces gives 

advice on how to behave if 

stranded in the South Seas. 


Says the guide on the food 


question: ‘“ Crocodiles are one 
item on the menu. They taste 
like pork ... but you are cau- 


tioned that you cannot tame a 
crocodile with a sock on the 
nose or charm him with a 
smile.” 

Crocodiles are different from 
sharks—or natives. 

On general behaviour it says: 
“The bogy that you may find 
yourself amid a horde of sav- 
ages waiting to serve you as 
the main course for dinner; or 
the bogy that if you are forced 
down at sea a shark is sure to 
amputate your leg—these and 
all others like them are false. 

“Of the sixteen species of 
shark, only one, the tiger shark, 
serious threat to’ a man 
swimming in the water, and 
your chances of meeting one of 
them is not great. And if a 
shark does attack you, just sock 
him on the nose and he'll go 
away. 

“Don’t hide from the local 
inhabitants—seek them out and 
ask them to help you. Never 
show fear, and never threaten 
or use a gun. Approach the 
man who, as far as you can 
judge, is the most important. 

“Go up to him with a smile. 
Ask him at once for whatever 
you need—water, food, direc- 
tions to the coast, etc.—using 


sign language if he cannot 
understand English.” 
x KK 


PLAYING with Goggles in 
the King and Keys tavern 
in Fleet Street the other even- 
ing was a Canadian soldier. 
Tony’s mother introduced me, 
and I told him about “Good 
Morning.” 

“Waall, I sure hand it to you. 
I’d like to do something for 
those guys,” he said 

He couldn’t write poetry, he 
knew some jokes that I must 
save ‘til we meet, and he hadn't 
an idea for a thriller. That left 
a sketch. Within ten minutes 
the white sandwich bar top was 
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adorned with half a dozen car-— 


toons, captioned with Canadian 
typicality. 

George Greenwell happened 
in with a bevy of cameras, and 
here is the first cartoon. 

The artist is John Paris. Pre 
Adolph’s antics, he was a pro- 
fessional gambler. 


LTRA - VIOLET lamps, 

which reproduce the tonic 
effects of the sun, are being 
widely used in the “schools, 
mines and Government offices 
to keep the nation fit. 


Well, O.K. That stuff’s all 
right for school kids, people 
who work all day underground 
or in Government offices; they 
need it, poor things. 

But when, in a recent Sunday 
newspaper, I read that London 
journalists (who, in the trade, 
are considered to be the tough- 
est in the world), now have bi- 
weekly sun-ray sessions—well ! 


The scheme referred to was 
for the employees of the “ Sun- 
day Chronicle” and all other 
branches of Allied Newspapers. 
It might be interesting to see if 
Beaverbrook goes one further 
for his “Express” group by 
instituting a morning break for 
Ovaltine—or something. 


HE Hampshire Telegraph,” 

I was surprised to see, 
had this heading in a recent 
issue: ‘“‘Her Thousandth Baby.” 
I don’t know much about these 
things, but I was sure it couldn’t 
be so, so I read on. 

It transpired that_the “she” 
was Sister Agnes Hynd, who 
since about 1925 has been dis- 
trict nurse at Fareham and 
Gosport. 

Apart from wondering how 


“ 


long the Fleet had been in dur- 


ing the past twenty years, I 
thought no more about it. 





“Ah had one bah mah first, two bah mah second—and two all bah mahself.” 


(Drawn by Paris. 


See Ronald Richards’ story above.) 





If your name is Wilfred Griffiths 





1X a compact little chalet on 

top of the headland over- 
looking Caswell Bay, by 
Mumbles, in South Wales, an 
old lady and a dog often sit 
and wonder what Leading 
Steward Wilfred Griffiths is 
doing. 


“It was a wonderful time 
when he was last home on 
leave,” said his mother, Mrs. 


Helena Griffiths, “and I am 
living for the next time he 
comes back. 

“And so is ‘Sada.’” 
moved a hand 
dog’s head. 


She 
to caress the 





“But it isn’t so lonely, now 


that my daughter Valerie is 
back. She was two years with 
the Wrens, but they let her 
come back on compassionate 
grounds, and now she is work- 
ing in the Food Office.” 


She is 72, Mrs. Griffiths. But 
she thinks nothing of washing 
a pair of blankets and hanging 
them out to dry—a job that 
many a young housewife finds 
a heavy one. She looks after 
the house and has time to 
spare to tend the small garden. 

The geraniums are in blos- 
som, Submariner Griffiths, and 
the garden looks fine. 


When we were there, your 





this will interest you 


cousin, Kathleen, was having a 
short lholiday at the chalet, 
after hurting her knee owing 
to_a fall downstairs. 

She sends her love—and, of 
course, Mother does, too. 

“Tell him we hope he is 
happy and that he is able to 
get a bit of swimming now and 
then. And tell him that Uncle 
Dave is getting better now. 
He knows Uncle was ill with 
double pneumonia, and he'll be 
glad to hear.” 

And “Sada”—and her two 
pups—will give you a grand 
welcome when you get back. 

There’s a picture for you’on 
Page 4. 
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WANGLING 
WORDS—51 


1.—Place the same three 
letters, in the same order, both 
before and after HRONEM, and 
make a word. 

2.—Mix the letters of RED 
and 0} to make a wild 
animal. 

3.—Change SICK into WELL, 
altering one letter at a time, 
and making a new word with 
each alteration. Change in the 
same way: SOUP into FISH, 
ae into GOAL, SNOW into 


4.—How many four-letter and 
five-letter words can you make 
from the word CATERPILLAR? 


Answers to Wangling 


Words—No. 50 


1—METRONOME. 

2.—GORILLA. 

3—PAPER, TAPER, TAPES, 
TARES, WARES, WARNS, 
WAINS, PAINS,PAINT, PRINT. 

SNAP, SOAP, SOUP, COUP, 
COOP, CHOP, SHOP, SHOT. 

SOON, COON, CORN, CORE, 
CARE, DARE, DATE, LATE. 
LARK, BARK, BARE, BAKE, 
CAKE, COKE, JOKE. 

4.—This, Were, Shot, Wise, 
Wore, Wist, West, Rise, Hist, 
Rest, Hire, Sire, Tire, Rose, 
Toes, Riot, Shew, etc. 
-_ Wrist, There, Their, These, 
Sweet, Other, Wiser, Shirt, 
Short, White, Threw, Thews, 
Store, Shore, Whist, Worth, etc. 









TH tattooing on his back in, par- 

ticular attracted my attention. 
The artist employed must indeed 
have excelled in his profession. 
Traced along the course of the 
spine was accurately delineated 
the slender, tapering, and diamond- 
checkered shaft of the beautiful 
“artu”’ tree. 

Branching from the stem on 
either side, and disposed alter- 
nately, were the graceful branches 
drooping with leaves all correctly 
drawn, and elaborately finished. 
Indeed, this piece of tattooing 
was the best specimen of the Fine 
Arts I had yet seen in Typee. A 
rear view of the stranger might 
have suggested the idea of a 
spreading vine tacked against a 
garden wall. 

Upon his breast, arms, and legs, 
were exhibited an infinite variety of 
figures ; every one of which, how- 
ever, appeared to have reference 
to the general effect sought to be 
produced. The tattooing I have 
described was of the brightest 
blue, and when contrasted with 
the light olive-colour of the skin, 
produced an unique and even 
elegant effect. A slight girdle of 
white tappa, scarcely two inches in 
width, but hanging before and 
behind in spreading tassels, com- 
posed the entire costume of the 
stranger. 

He advanced surrounded by the 





This England and 


into it and 
before they 





these English 


POLITICS. 


T would be well for the business of 
the political 
would study longer bcfore they went 


world if young men 
old men were not so long 
went out of it. 

. . . First Marquis of Halifax. 








1. What is woom ? 
2. Who wrote (a) “The Song 


‘of the Shirt,” (b) “Songs of 
Innocence ” ? 

3. Which of the following 
words is an “intruder” and 
why: Drum, Cymbal, Oboe, 
Tympanum, Tabor, Tambour- 
ine. 


4. What and where are (a) 
Aran, (b) Arran, (c) Arun? 

5. Where is Runnymede ? 

6. Which of these words is 
mis-spelt: Subsidiary, Jeopar- 
dise, Dependant, Isthmus, 
Veternary ? 

Ts What is meant by a wayz- 


joose ? 
8. Lilac belongs to the: Rose 
family, lily family, privet fam- 
ily, rhododendron family ? 
9. Samuel Butler wrote a 
book called “ Brewhon.” What 
does this title mean? 


ALLIED PORTS 


Guess the name of this 
ALLIED PORT from _ the 
following clues to its letters. 


My ‘aha is in CONNING, but 
not in T A 

My second’s in SEAWEED, but 
not in FLOWERS, 

My third is in SPITFIRE, though 
not MARAUDER, 

My fourth is in SPENDTHRIFT, 
so not in HOARDER, 

My fifth’s not in SLACKS, but’s 
found in BREECHES, 

My sixth is in FORES! . 
while not in BEAICHES. 

(Answer on Page 3) 








islanders, carrying under one arm 
a small roll of the native cloth, 
and, grasping in his other hand a 
long and richly-decorated spear. 


His manner was that of a travel- 
ler conscious that he is approaching 
a comfortable stage in his journey. 
Every moment he turned good- 
humouredly to the throng around 
him, and gave some dashing sort of 
reply to their incessant queries, 
which appeared to convulse them 
with uncontrollable mirth. 
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Struck by his demeanour, and 
the peculiarity of his appearance, 
so unlike that of the shaven- 
crowned and face-tattooed natives 
in general, I involuntarily rose as 
he entered the house, and proffered 
him a seat on the mats beside me. 
But without deigning to notice the 


Answer to Quiz in 
No. 88 


1. A South African snake. 

2. (a) Lawrence Sterne, (b) 
J. M. Barrie. 

3. Caviare, which is sturgeon 
roe; the others are sweets. 

4, 206. counting the six ear 


nes. 

5. The Volga, 2,300 miles 
long. 

6. Major Wingfield, 1874. 

7. A frame of beads strung 
on wires, to help in calculating. 

8. Great Paul, in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral; 162 tons. 

9. A gipsy in George Bor- 
row’s “ Lavengro.” 

10. 23 hours 48 minutes. 





11. August 5, 1858. 

12. The Simplon Tunnel, 
Switzerland; 12 miles 537 yards 
long. e 


By HERMAN 


MELVILLE 





civility, or even the more incon- 
trovertible fact of my existence, 
the stranger passed on, utterly 
regardless of me, and flung him- 
self upon the farther end of the 
long couch that traversed the sole 
apartment of Marheyo’s habita- 
tion. : 

I was thrown into utter astonish- 
ment. The conduct of the savages 
had prepared me to anticipate 
from every new-comer ‘the same 
extravagant expressions of curi- 
osity and regard. The  singu- 
larity of his conduct, however, 
only roused my desire to discover 
who this remarkable personage 
might be, who now engrossed the 
attention of every one. 

Tinor placed before him a 
calabash of poce-poee, from which 
the stranger regaled himself, alter- 
nating every mouthful with some 
rapid exclamation, which was 
eagerly caught up and echoed by 
the crowd that completely filled 
the house. When I observed the 
striking devotion of the natives 
to him, and their temporary 
withdrawal of all attention from 
myself, I felt not a little piqued. 
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Marnoo, this all-attractive per- 
sonage, having satisfied his hunger, 
and inhaled a few whiffs from a 
pipe which was handed to him, 
launched out into an harangue 
which completely enchained the 
attention of his auditors. 


| MIXED TOWNS | 





Can you spot these well- 
known towns? They read 
across only, and the letters 
are jumbled. looks easy ? 
Try it. Solution to-morrow. 


Little as I understood of the 
language, yet from his animated 
gestures and the varying expres- 
sion of his features—reflected 
as from so many mirrors in the 
countenances around him, I could 
easily discover the nature of 
those passions which he sought to 
arouse. 

From the frequent recurrence 


JANE 


1 WILL INFORM THE KING 
AS SOON AS 
Ri RED 








\jof the words, ‘“‘ Nukuheva” and 


* Franee”’ (French), and some 
others with the meaning of which 
I was acquainted, he appeared 
to be rehearsing to his auditors 
events which had recently - oc- 
curred in the neighbouring bays. 
But how he had gained the know- 
ledge of these matters, I could not 
understand, unless it were that 
he had just come from Nukuheva— 
a supposition which his travel- 
stained appearance not a little 
supported. But, if a native of 
that region, I could not account 
for his friendly reception at the 
hands of the Typees. 

Never, certainly, had I beheld 
so powerful an exhibition of natural 
eloquence as Marnoo displayed dur- 
ing the course of his oration. The 
grace of the attitudes into which he 
threw his flexible figure, the strik- 
ing gestures of his naked arms, 
and above all, the fire which shot 
from his .brilliant eyes, imparted 
an effect to the continually- 
changing accents of his voice, of 
which the most accomplished 
orator might have been proud. 


At one moment reclining side- 





ways upon the mat, and leaning 
calmly upon his bended arm, he 
related circumstantially the aggres- 
sions of the French—their hostile 
visits to the surrounding bays, 
enumerating each one in succes- 
sion—Happar,*Puerka, Nukuheva, 
Tior—and then starting to his 
feet, and precipitating himself 
forward with clenched hands and 
a countenance distorted with pas- 
sion, he poured out a tide of in- 
vectives. 


~ 
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Falling back into an attitude 
of lofty command, he exhorted 
the Typees to resist these en- 
croachments; reminding them, 
with a fierce glance of exultation, 
that as yet the terror of their 
name had preserved them from 


attack; and with a _ scornful 
sneer, he sketched in_ ironical 
terms the wondrous intrepidity 


of the French, who, with five 
war-canoes and hundreds of men, 
had not dared to assail the naked 








warriors of their valley. 

The effect he produced upon his 
audience was electric; one and 
all they stood regarding him with 
sparkling eyes and trembling limbs, 
as though they were listening to 
the inspired voice of a prophet. 

But it soon appeared that 
Marnoo’s powers were as versatile 
as they were extraordinary. As 
soon as he has finished his vehe- 
ment harangue, he threw himself 
again upon the mats, and, singling 
out individuals in the crowd, 
addressed them by name, in a 
sort of bantering style, the humour 
of which, though nearly hidden 
from me, filled the whole assembly 
with uproarious delight. 

He had a word for everybody ; 
and turning rapidly from one to 
another, gave utterance to some 
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same all over. The Chinese 
fourpence each, and, to show 


possible to the tiny victim. 


hasty witticism, which was sure 
to be followed by peals of laughter. 
To the females, as well as to the 
men, he addressed his discourse. 
Heaven only knows what he said 


to them, but he caused smiles 
and blushes to mantle their 
ingenuous faces. 

{ am, indeed, very much in- 


clined to believe that Marnoo, 
with his handsome person and 
captivating manners, was a sad 
deceiver among the simple maidens 
of the island. 

During all this time, he had 
never for one moment deigned 
to regard me. He appeared, in- 
deed, to be altogether unconscious 
of my presence. I was utterly 
at a loss how to account for this 
extraordinary conduct. 

At length, from certain indica- 
tions, I suspected that he was 
making me the subject of his 
remarks, although he appeared 
cautiously to avoid either pro- 
nouncing my name, or looking 
in the direction where I lay. 
All at once he rose from the mats 
where he had been reclining, and, 
still conversing, moved towards 
me, his eye purposely evading 
mine, and seated himself within 
less than a yard of me. 

I had hardly recovered from my 
surprise, when he suddenly turned 
round, and, with a most benignant 
countenance, extended his right 
hand gracefully towards me. Of 
course I accepted the courteous 
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{ SHOULD HAVE 


BLIGHTER CONRAD 
HADN'T GOT IN 
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tray filled with extractions to give victims confidence. 
course, there is no such soothing influence as gas, but the 
parent here is giving all the moral and courageous support 
Ht There is pathos in these hand- 
clasps—and isn't he the brave little man to take it like this! 














Roving Cameraman = 


“OPEN WIDER, PLEASE!” 


it is the pavement dentist in China who is doing the 
smiling—which shows that dentists are pretty much the 


one extracts teeth at about 
how efficient he is, he sage 





challenge, and, as soon as our 
palms met, he bent towards me, 
and murmured in musical accents 
—‘* How you.do?” ‘‘ How long 
have you been in this bay?” 
“You like this bay?” 

Had I been pierced simultane- 
ously by three Happar spears, 1 
could not have started more than 
I did at hearing these simple 
questions. For a moment I was 
overwhelmed with astonishment, 
and then answered something | 
know not, what; but as soon as I 
regained my self-possession, the 
thought darted through my mind 
that from this individual I might 
obtain that information regarding 
Toby which I suspected the natives 
had purposely withheld from me. 


Accordingly, I questioned him 
concerning the disappearance of 
Continued on Page 3. 


Who is it? 


He was born in Dublin 87 
years ago. Came to England 
in his 20th year, and joined 
a political society. Wrote 
on politics, music, drama, 
and tater turned to play- 
writing. Is tall, bearded, a 
vegetarian, non-smoker and 
teetotaller. Has more than 
twenty plays to his credit, 
most of which have been 
with success. 


3) 


performed 
Who is he? 
(Answer on Page 





/ NOW, Now, GEORGIE!- 
YOU MUSTN’T EXCITE 
YOURSELF SO SOON 

AFTER MUMPS !/ 












| Beelzebub Jones 


@ DEES APDLESHACK 
WEEL SETTLE 
MY NAIRVES! 
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LER THE START OF US/—1 WISH! 
KNEW WOT ‘E MEANS TO GET UP To 


MAYBE WE OUGHTA 
TELL THE POLICE, PA! 


Nes 


IN THAT THERE TUNNEL ... 


















BLIMEY! — /T LOOKS 
UNCANNY SEEING 


DE DONC! WAT YOU WANT: 
EES EET NOT ENOUGH 
FOR YOU TO FRIGHTEN 


TCALL FOR MR. | 
WHALESKIN 


CALL FOR MR, 
WHALESKIN 


¥, ~~, 
a Re ad 
é 





IM NEARLY 
READY. , 
JOHR! 


pe Rn nat 


he a 


GOOD MORNING — 


KNOW THERES AUGHT 


=» 


7 BY GAR! DEES 
a EES TOO MOO! 


FOR ZAT? DO, 


MR PILGRIM SAID AS WE 
DONT WANT NO ONE TO 


DADDY- HE'LL KNOW } HARD WORDS,’ 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT/ BELINDA!-1 AIN'T 
BIN TO THE BARGE 
SCHOOL FER NUFFIN/ 


Ufone 









ACID MASSAGE 









FACE AND PRETEND 
YOUVE HAD AN 
‘| ACCIDENT / 





TYPEE 


Continued from Page 2. 
my companion, but he denied all 
knowledge of the matter. I then 
inquired from whence he had 
come? He replied, from Nukuheva. 


may, under particular 
tions, venture with impunity into 
the country of his friend, where, 
under other circumstances, he 
would have been treated as an 


not previously spoken to me, 
he eagerly inquired what I had 
been led to think of him from his 
conduct in that respect. I re- 


restric-|Plied, that I had supposed him 


to be some great chief or warrior, 
who had seen plenty of white 
men before, and did not think 
it worth while to notice a poor 


When I expressed my surprise, he|enemy. In this light are personal] *##or- 


looked at me for a moment, as if 


friendships regarded among them, 


At this declaration of the 


enjoying my perplexity, and then,/and the individual so protected|¢xalted opinion I had formed 
with his strange vivacity, eX-|is said to be “taboo,” and his/Of him, he appeared vastly grati- 
claimed,—“ Ah! me, taboo,—me|person, to a certain extent, is|fied, and gave me to understand 
go Nukuheva,—me go Tior,—|held as sacred. Thus the stranger|that he had purposely behaved in 
me go Typee,—me go everywhere,|informed me he had access to all|that manner, in order to increase 


—nobody harm me,—me taboo.” 
This explanation would have 
been altogether unintelligible to 


the valleys in the island. 


my astonishment, as soon as he 


Curious to know how he had|should see proper to address me. 


acquired his knowledge of English, 


Marnoo now sought to learn 


me, had it not recalled to my mind|I questioned him on the subject. my version of the story as to how 


something I had previously heard] At first, for some reason or other,|I 


concerning a singular custom 


among these islanders. 


= =e es 4 5 
—-s = 


Though the country is possessed 
by various tribes, whose mutual 
hostilities almost wholly preclude 
any intercourse between them, 
yet there are instances where a 
person having ratified friendly 
relations with some individual 
belonging to the valley, whose 
inmates are at war with his own, 





came to be an inmate of the 


he evaded the inquiry, but after-|Typee valley. When I related 
wards told me that, when a boy,|to him the circumstances under 
he had been carried to sea by the|which Toby and I had entered 
captain of a trading vessel, with|it, he listened with evident in- 
whom he had stayed three years,|terest; but as soon as I alluded 
living part of the time with him|to the absence, yet unaccounted 
at Sydney, in Australia, and. that,|for, of my comrade, he endeavoured 
at a subsequent visit to the island,|to change the subject, as if it 


the captain had, at his 


own|were something he desired not to 


request, permitted him to remain| agitate. 


among his countrymen. 
ng y 


I could not conceal from my 


When I asked the now affable|mind that Toby had been treated 
Marnoo why it was that he had|in the same friendly manner as I 


MIXED DOUBLES 


The following MIXED 


DOUBLES are composed of 
an inland British town and 
the river on which it stands, 


“RIPON 
example. 


(a) BURNS COKE 
(b) FIND FOES HELD. 
(Answers in No. 90) 


and URE,” for 








Answer to Who fs it? 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


Solution to Allied Ports. 
(NAPIER. 





had been, and yet all their kind- 
ness terminated with his mysteri- 
ous disappearance. Might not 
the same fate await me?—a 
fate too dreadful to think of. 
Stimulated by these considera- 
tions, I urged anew my request to 
Marnoo; but he only set forth 
in stronger colours the impos- 
sibility of my escape, and repeated 
his previous declaration, that the 





Typees would never be brought 
to consent to my departure. 
(Continued to-morrow) 
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dead sea 


By MARCUS DELINGER | 


'I\HE Dead Sea isn’t so dead after all. For — 
many years it was considered just a mass 
of water containing salts so thick that it was 
difficult to bathe. But it is more than that. It 
is really a reservoir of potential energy for 
future industries. - 
The salt content of the Sea is pretty much 
the same as that of the Great Salt Lake in — 
Utah, so far as volume goes; but it is 
somewhat different as to constituents. 
Recent investigations by scientists have 
led them to the belief that the Dead Sea is 
a vast reservoir of supplies, not only for the , 
war effort, but for industries after the war. 
Dr. Ernst Bergmann believes that with 
organisation the Dead Sea might help to ~ 
establish industries in Palestine that could 
make the East independent of outside sup- 
plies. 


FOR WAR AND PEACE. 


Potassium salts are necessary both in war 
and in peace:,in war because potassium : 
chloride is useful for explosives, and in peace 
because potassium, or its derivatives, are 
among the finest fertilisers. : 

In the last year for which figures are avail- 
able (1938), more than 63,000 tons of potas- 
sium chloride were manufactured in Pales- 
tine, and the Dead Sea has a potential supply 
of two thousand million tons, - a 

Of bromine, the Dead Sea can supply 
nearly a thousand million tons, which is more 
than can be found in any single deposit in 
the world. - 

A large part of bromine is needed for com- 
pounds such as methyl bromine, for use in ~ 
fire extinguishers, and it is admitted that the 
uses of bromine are not yet fully recognised 
by the chemical industry. io 

Of magnesium, the Dead Sea can give up 
something like five thousand million tons. 

Magnesium is necessary in many industries 

—the light-metal industry and in the con- 

struction of aeroplanes, for instance. <- 

It has been discovered, too, that-the moun- 
tains separating the Dead Sea from Judea — 
have a large amount of limestone. _ = 

One prospected area was estimated to have 
about 24,000,000 tons. Now, this limestone ~ 
gives up to about 20 per cent. of onganic 
matter and up to eleven per cent. of its 
weight in shale oil, which might be used to 
generate the power needed for developing 
other latent forces. ss ss 

The shale oil contains about ten per cent. — 
of sulphur, which, if desulphurised, could be 
the: source of sulphuric acid, which in turn ae 
could be utilised for the making of fertilisers. _ 


SCIENTISTS’ DREAM. j = 


In the Gaza area large deposits of sulphur __ 
have ‘been discovered, which have been esti- 
mated to be about a million tons. uae 

Indeed, one dream of ithe scientists is that 
both the Transjordanian shore of the Sea ‘ 
and the Palestinian shore could be made to 
give up their hitherto unknown deposits, and — 
a market created to supply the requirements 
of the Near and the Far East in many direc- 
tions. : 

' It would, say the scientists, become one of 
the main sources of supply for the world also, 
and the Dead Sea would be a source of acti- 

vity that would make a very large contribu- 
is bound to 
emerge after this conflict. 


CLUES ACROSS. 
1 Vestiges. 
6 


Boat. 
10 Wheel centre. 


ad 


20 Implied, 

23 Lowest point. 
24 Part of tooth, 
26 Resuscitated. 


32 Face, 


34 More exulted. 
35 D 


Bel 
“eer 


ma 


Solution to Yester- Fi 
Problem 





CLUES DOWN. iS EIN 
1 Spare. 2 Double. 3 Border. 4. Smooth. 5 Took part, mS 
6 Feigns. 7 Called to. 8 Pronoun. 9 Annoy. 13 First IA EIA} 
principles. 16 Marshy land. 17 Vehicle. 19°Tilt. 20 Part SeRMee BSAg 
of head. 21 Water-bottle. 22 Number. 25 Horizontal. ERUS CHE! | 


27 Metal thread. 28 Small fish, 29 Group of cattle. 31 Moo, ¥; 


33 Weapon. 







GfeYere 
MW Coyuabbare: 


f All communications to be addressed 
tet “Good Morning,” 
C/o Press Division, 
x Admiralty, 
London, S.W.1. 


SADA 
SAYS 




















‘* Maybe I don’t carry much weight around here, 


“ve got a feeling that some low-down photo- but I guess that if we don’t get a second front 


grapher is doing things behind my back, and soon,’ the first: one’ll have to do.’’ 
I never could face up to low-down tricks.”’ . ‘ 





“Sada’’ is a great pal of Leading Steward 


Griffiths, whose Mother (feeding ‘‘ Sada ’’) sends e 
a message on the front page. : / h is Wa les 
* 





KAY HARDING. 


Sophisticated West End 
crooner; was educated 
in a convent, and left it 
to take up tap-dancing. 
She is now singing with 
EN.S.A.—you may see 

her in a Depot show. 








SHIP'S CAT SIGNS OFF 


** They’re not 
bathing yet.”’ 






os | 








| 
’ 


3 


Two munition workers have cycled to this lovely spot on Ewenny River, South Wales, to bathe. The stepping-stones lead 
from the ‘‘ Old Star Cottage ”’ (once an inn) to the ruins of Ogmore Castle. Nobody knows how old these stones are. 


es 
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